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Mr. Burleigh proceeded to show that as soon as 
‘he old Constitution of North Carolina was set aside 
- vattion, the rules of justice and right resumed 

eqneeiter foree there, and every man was entitled 
share of their natural operation. According to 
wo rulus of justice, the black and white inhabitants 

/ North Carolina now stand on the same ground. 

Vr, Putuirs offered resolution No. 3 from the 

ysiness Committee, as follows: 

wived, That we gratefully recognize the emphatic 
«s with which the pulpits of New England 
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hare claimed negro suffrage as an indispensable ele- 
rin any scheme of reconstruction ; and that we 
thoy willas emphatically let the Administration 
ino that they will accept no reconstruction which 
Jepies that right, and will letevery party that advo- 
ses it feel the full power of their rebuke and opposi- 
Mr. Phillips proceeded to speak upon the immense 


rance of a right direction of the movement for 
struction, urging the same points as in the pre- 
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esolved, That John T. Sargent, R. P. Hallowell, 
and Mrs. S. J. Nowell, be acommittee to confer with 
Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- | 
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yext th of July, and to take such measures on the 
subject as they deem fit. | 
Mr. Sargent announced that he saw Miss Ansa E. | 
xinsoy in the house, and at his request she came | 
ane forward (o speak a few words. She said she was | 
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vith the people who are not willing to take half-way | 
neasures, and who propose not merely the removal | 


slavery asa fact, butalsoas an idea. She thought | 
honor to stand, and to work, by the side of Wen- 
hillips, in a struggle like that now going on. 
(Qo motion, it was unanimously voted that the reso- 
ations be now adopted. 
A parting song, sung in a very spirited manner by 
Hutchinsons, was heartily applauded, and the 
avention adjourned. 
5. S. Foster, 
C. K. Wutrerwe, ¢ Secretaries. 
C. R. Putnam, \ 
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YEARLY MEETING OF PROGRESSIVE 
FRIENDS, 

Boston, Tuesday morning, June 13. 
¢ just returned from Longwood, Pennsylva- 
, *here L have had the pleasure of attending the 
sof the Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends. 
locompany with Mr. Garrison, I left this city on 
Tuesday last. We reached Longwood the following 
venir 





g, and were received under the truly hospita- 
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entertaiged unt Our stay was | 
teidered as agreeable as kindness of treatment, abun- 
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good fare, social intercourse with some of | 
excellent of the earth, and the most delightful 
Weather could wake it. 
J sessions of the Yearly Meeting commenced on 
‘iursday morning, and were continued until Satur- 
Fevening. The atténdance was extremely nume- 
. Vn every occasion, the Longwood meeting- 
‘se Was densely crowded, and should have been 
le or treble its size to have afforded sufficient ac- 
niolation for the eager throng that sought admis- 
Amongst those who, during the three days, 
ted addresses, were Mrs. Frances D. Gage, 
‘one M. Stamback, M. D., Dr. Cameron and Dr. 
sey Heald of Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Charles G. 
Aes, of Albany ; Bennett Walters of Iowa, (a min- 
mf la the Society of Friends,) and Messrs. Garri- 
"1, Oliver Johnson, Chandler Darlington, Thomas 
tock, and myself, 
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THE LIBERATOR. 





AN INTERESTING OCCASION. 


New York, June 9, 1865. 


il 





Dear Mr. Garrisos : 

You would have much enjoyed it, had you been 
present last Monday evening at the house of Mr. 
Chas. G. Judson, of this city, on Thirty-eighth street. 
You would have found yourself in the midst of a 
somewhat numerous company of ladies and gentlemen, 
neither strangers to you nor to the cause which is 
now victorious. Certainly you would have felt quite 
at home on finding Mr. Oliver Johnson, lately editor 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard, among the number, and 
perhaps would have understood rather better than he 


spade or hoe in their lives! Bat enough; it is need- 
less to further expose this fallacy. 

He finds fault with John Stuart Mill for insisting 
; on an educational qualification, and at the same time 
acknowledges that he himself is not yet prepared to 
demand the ballot for woman. Too much engaged in 
trying to secure it for the brutalized (not brutalized 
through his own fault, however) negro of the South, 
to fight the battle now of the educated women of the 
North! This seems strange, for Mr. Phillips is real- 
ly, as we all know, an advocate of woman’s 
rights, and has spoken eloquently in their behalf be- 
fore now. I respect him for his fearless devotion to 
the canse of the slave, but I think in his anxiety for 


did the especial reason for his being there. This was |)5, welfare he goes too far, and neglects those nearer 


a tolerably well-kept secret till the host of the evening 
rapped his guests to order, and ingeniously shifted the 
responsibility of presiding by calling Mr. Theodore 
Tilton to the chair, and soliciting from him a state- 
ment of the object of this pleasant gathering. ‘The 
Editor of the Independent accordingly rose and spoke 
te. . Tae 
et verlera 
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= iars % suvea thirsty bonds-~ino gilt of oWeny- 
five gentlemen, mostly of this city, to be presented 
by me, in their name, to our valued, our honored, 
our beloved friend, Oliver Johnson. [Applause.] Your 
plaudits are proof that you already know the good 
reason for this testimonial. Aftertwelve arduous 
years in the editorial chair of the Anti Slavery Stand- 
ard, Mr. Johnson has retired with a reputation for 
fidelity, skill, judgment and tact, unsurpassed in the 
press. After a long and active career in the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society—joining it on the self-same 
day with its founder, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
working side by side for thirty years with that illus- 
trious man—he lately retired from it on the self-same 
day with its retiring President, from a joyful convic- 
tion, not only that th flag which hangs from the outer 
wall of this mansion floats over a re-united Republic, 
but that henceforth under its folds no man shall wear 
a chain. [Applause.| But our friend, neither by his 
retirement from an Anti-Slavery Journal nor from an 
Anti-Slavery Society, has signified any retirement 
from the still anended work of advancing an oppress- 
ed race to their final rights. It has seemed to him, 
however, and to many noble men and women acting 
with him, that the old methods should now be laid 
aside, the old agencies discontinued, and that time- 
honored Abolitionists, hitherto a minority of their 
countrymen, should now cease to maintain their 
former separateness, but join freely with the great 
multitude of their awakened fellow citizens to work 
henceforth with the co-working nation—hand to hand, 
shoulder to shoulder,—till the capstone shall be laid 
with shoutings, and the cry go up, Grace unto it! 
[Applause.] To-night, therefure, we gather round 
our friend to congratulate him on the good name he 
has borne for thirty stormy years, and still bears with 
ever increasing honor—to rejoice with him over the 
marvellous progress of the Good Cause from his youth’ 
ful consecration to his gray hairs—and to invoke upon 
his remaining years the kindest blessing of our Father 
in Heaven. [Applause.] And now, without attempt- 
ing by this testimonial to express the adequate meas- 
ure of our thanks for the useful services of our friend— 


due to such a man can come only from the lips of 
liberated slaves—[applause]|—I now deliver this gift 
to Mr. Johnson, trusting that he who has so long sor- 
rowed over the bonds of others, may now at last re- 
joice over these bonds of his own! [Laughter and 


Mr. Jolinson’s reply, as may be imagined, was briefly 
and feelingly delivered, yet with a natural grace which 
was hardly impaired by the strong emotion under 
which he labored. I cannot give you,—it would be 
difficult,—his precise language. The burden of his 
remarks was a disclaimer of any indebtedness on the 
part of the Anti-Slavery cause to him, its servitor. 
The balance was on the other side: he had gained 
more than he had contributed, and in his account 
there was no room fur pecuniary considerations. In 


home. 

Believing that ignorance and crime go hand in hand, 
(see prison statistics,) I would certainly limit the fran- 
chise to those able to read and write the language of 
the country. The line must be drawn somewhere, 
and we can hardly put it lower. Such a restriction is 
especially commendable in this country of free schools, 
where the facilities of education for the poorer classes 
are so great, that ignorance is little less than crime. 
Such a limitation of the right of suffrage would be 
an fiducement to study that is now lacking, more 
especially amongst the emigrant population. There 
should be no exclusion on account of sex or color. 
Make the demand for justice to all ; this would include 
the Negro and Indian. 

New York city shows what unrestricted suffrage 
does. Because ignorant, brutal men have foolishly 
been allowed to help make laws in the North, will it 
mend matters to commit the same mistake down 
South? I used to say, “ Inasmuch as ignorant white 
men are allowed to vote, ignorant black ones should 
not be prevented.” But I have changed— Two 
wrongs don’t make a right.” 

Henry C. Wright’s position is more tenable than 
Mr. Phillips’s, judging from a letter of his in the Lib- 
erator of May 19. He, too, is in favor of educational 
qualification. He realizes the shameful injustice of, 
and the keen insult to, the multitudes of intellectual 
women in the North, in denying them the right to 
vote, and allowing it to the hordes of low, degraded 
Irish and stupid Dutch, who yearly swarm over to 
swell the ranks of the misnamed ‘“ Democratic ’”’ 
party. Iam anon voting Irishman myself. 

Let the readers of the Liberator be heard on this 
matter. I, for one, pledge myself to do as much as 
my means will admit of to support a paper whose ob- 
ject shall be “freedom and justice for aLu.”—a pe- 
riodical conducted in the same spirit of fair play which 
so preéminently distinguishes the Liberator, whose 
Editor never has been afraid or ashamed to admit criti- 
cisms on himself and cause. 

EDWARD M. RICHARDS. 

Mound City, Linn Co., Kansas, June 1, 1865. 
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AN A. 8. SOCIETY DISBANDED. 


Curistiana, (Pa.) June 7, 1865. 
At the thirty-third annual meeting of the Clarkson 
Anti-Slavery Society, held at Homeville, May 20, 
1865, the following resolution was adopted, and the 
Secretary directed to furward a copy to the Liberator 
for publication :— 





Whereas, the object of the formation of the Clark- 
son Anti-Slavery Association was the abolition of 
American Slavery ; and whereas, the Congress of the 
United States has passed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that we feel morally certain will be speedily 
ratified, and will put an end to chattel slavery through- 
out the Union; therefore, 

Resolved, That said Society, being no longer need- 
ed, now disband. 

ELIZABETH COATES, Secretary. 


i NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 


Gov. Smyth, of New Hampshire, in his Inaugural, 
delivered at Concord on Thursday of last week, took 
strong ground in favor of loyalty as the sole condition 
of suffrage. In concluding his very able and eminent- 
ly practical address, he said :— 





a philosophic sense, this modest utterance was accept- 
ed by the company, but no one felt inclined to admit 


“I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the success 
which has attended the efforts tu restore the Union, 


that one or two or many thousand dollars need have | 294 to establish it on foundations of trath and justice. 


weighed upon the conscience of their recipient. 


The remainder of the evening was consumed by | 


Our armies have not only carried with them a restored 
authority, but they have opened the way for a higher 
| and nobler civilization, without which there can be no 


further impromptu speaking, by music, and by a most | free government, and with which rebellion is impos- 


elegant entertainment in the not less elegant rooms of | Sible- 


Mr. Judson, who had hung before his mansion a huge 
flag of the nation, meaning now what Mr. Johnson had 
endeavored to make it—‘‘ No Union with Slavehold- 
ers!” 

I do not know why New York alone should interest 
itself to bestow a testimonial upon your long-tried 
friend and fellow-laborer. He has laid the whole land 
under lasting obligations, and though his unselfish 
and retiring nature has rendered and may ever render 
his name less conspicuous than that of others in the 
thirty years’ struggle, it can still be affirmed, that for 
patience, devotion and steadfastness, the roll of honor 
may be searched in vain for a superior, and with rare 
exceptions for a peer, of Oliver Johnson. Nor is this 
loyalty to conviction all, nor this endurance all, nor 
the spirit of abnegation in which these virtues wera 
manifested. It might be added, that Mr. Johnson has 
used his talents to the utmost; and still the tale falls 
short. The Standard is proof of all this, and more : 
of remarkable editorial ability ; so that the praise of one 
of the contributors to the fund was not extravagant: 
“TI regard the Standard as a perfect paper.” And 
when we consider Mr. Johnson’s peculiar situation 
in this unfriendly city—isolated, far away from coun- 
sellors, forced to act oftentimes without the possibili- 
ty of consulting the officers of the Society whose or- 
gan he conducted—there is ground for admiration in 
no common degree of the judgment, the discretion, 
the well-nigh averring instinct, which have maintain- 
ed the reputation of Society and paper alike. A thou- 
sand dollars are only a token: they are not a quittance 
or a receipt in full. Desir anv Crepit. 
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JUSTICE TO ALL--A NEW PAPER 
WANTED. 

It seems likely that the time has come for a division 
in the ranks of the Anti-Slavery party. (I speak as 
a sympathizing outsider.) All will not consent to fol- 
low Mr. Wendell Phillips in his course now-a days. 
His speech at the thirty.second anniversary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, (see Liberator of May 
19,) I read with less satisfaction than anything that 
fell from his eloquent lips before. He does not believe 
education necessary to the proper exercise of the 
elective franchise. He says, ‘‘ Whoever works devel- 
opes his intellectual faculties.” (Remember, by 
“work,” he means hard manua/ labor, as contradis- 
tinguished from menta/ labor.) “ The mass that works 
but doesn’t read is half a century ahead of the mass 
that reads but doesn’t work.” “The negro inherits 
a brain that work has cultivated for four generations.” 
And further on, contrasting mental and bodily exer- 
cise, he says, “ Infinitely better, if you have but one, 
is the education of work.” “If a man has intellect 
enough to justify bis being hung under our laws 
he has enough to entitle him to a voice in making 
them.” These quotations will show his whereabouts 
on this question. 

It is conceded that the highest human development 
is attained by a union of physical and mental culture ; 
but will any physiologist teach that narp bodily labor, 
and that, too, with the rude implements of the South, 


will develop the intellectual faculties ? . 


His other statement, that the dull round of unrea- 
soning toil to which the slave has been subjected is 
“ infinitely ’’ better adapted to raising him than men- 
tal education alone, is a most extraordinary avowal, 
and it seems incredible that it should come from a 
man of Mr. Phillips’s calibre. If this his position be 
true, the field hands of the South, the miners of Lan- 
cashire, and the laborers of Ireland are higher in the 
scale of humanity than the professors of Harvard, 
Cambridge or Trinity, who probably never handled a 





For myself, I shall feel that the great purpose 
|of this war is not attained, the lesson of this pun- 
| ishment not learned, until free schools, free churches, 
and a free ballot, are established wherever the federal 
authority extends. This we owe tothe good order 
and permanent security of all the States ; this alone 
will be a commensurate reward for the unparalleled 
heroism of our brave soldiers, who have borne us 
| through the contest. On sucha consummation only can 
we expect the continued favor of Heaven, and the 
blessing of the God of our fathers. Let the awful 
scenes through which we have passed teach us our 
| duty. The blood of the sons of New Hampshire, 
mingled with that of others from every loyal State, 
calis to us from a hundred battle fields to stand true to 
the great cause, through all the exultations of victory 
and amidst the signs of accomplished peace. 

“ The spirit of the great martyr for universal eman- 
cipation, lifted above the cares and weaknesses of this 
life, bids us be true to the cause. In our sorrow, 
even, let us take courage, and make the brutal assassi- 
nation of our noble President—that most wicked fruit 
ofa barbarous system—confirm us in the resolution 
to make universal freedom a synonym for universal 
suffrage, under such safeguards as wise legislation 
may provide. All must agree that the States which 
have been in rebellion should not hereafter be con- 
trolled by rebels and traitors, and that as we do not 
propose to admit again into the Union the cause of all 
this evil, let us extend to the loyal citizen, of whatever 
color, those rights justly earned by patience, devotion, 
and firm, unwavering faithfulness to the common 
cause. 

“ The weakress, dependence and ignorance of the 
race whose broken shackles have paved our way to 
victory, are so many potent reasons why its condition 
should no longer be left uncertain or insecure. This 
question of negro suffrage is one of those defences be- 
hind which slavery will yet entrench itself, and by 
which it will seek to regain some fragment of the 
power it has justly lost. If we would have an en- 
during and prosperous peace, we shall levei every 
obstruction, concede nothing to the prejudices of 
slavery, and give the freedman the right to assert 
that manhood peacefully at the ballot-box, which he 
has so nobly proved on the battle-field. Let no fears 
or apparent difficulties in the way deter us. There 
is no danger so great to a nation as the existence 
of a flagrant injustice in its midst, sanctioned and 

rotected by its authority. Let us, therefore, be 
just, and hope for continued favor from the source 
of all prosperity.” 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 

The suffrage question must inevitably come up 
for discussion in this country. Theoretically, it 
has never yet been settled anywhere. At this mo- 
ment, writers on politics are considering itas a matter 
of abstract speculation. But events are fast compel- 
ling us to deal with itasa practical matter, demanding 
fresh and immediate attention. 

If it could be considered calmly and on its own 
merits, and without the introduction of disturbing in- 
fluences, an adjustment might be reached with com- 
parative ease. But this is too much to hope for. In- 
terested persons are to have a large share in the de- 
bate, and they cannot be expected to put aside all re- 
gard for its bearings upon their personal fortunes. 
Members of Congress, sure of election under existing 
arrangements, however unequal and open to abuse in 
their respective districts, will hardly be willing to have 
them changed. Political parties, whose chances of 
success depend upou methods of voting in certain lo- 
calities—though the methods may be anything but 
fair—will violently oppose any rectification of those 
methods. Reformers, exclusively, eager to extend 
the franchise to particular classes, now shat out, will 
endeavor to shape everything with reference to their 
special purpose. In these and in other ways, the so- 
lution of what isa difficult problem at best is now to 
be made more difficult. Its intrinsic perplexities will 
be overlooked. It will be treated dogmatically, in- 
stead of being taken up in a liberal and philosophical 
spirit. It will be made the subject of partisan agita- 
tion, when it should receive a statesmanlike examina- 
tion. Allthat is justly desirable will not be found 
practicable ; and the best that can be anticipated is 
only a nearer approach than we now have to what is 
fair, equal and safe. 

Meanwhile, without pretending to go into the case, 
a suggestion or two may be thrown out to show the 
direction correct thought ouglit to take, by indicating 
the principles to be borne steadily in mind—princi- 
ples that all will recognize as sound. It will be con- 
ceded that in a republic or democracy, the right of suf- 























frage should be granted to all persons competent toex- 
ercise it intelligently ; and the limitations should only 
be such as are necessary to secure the State, or the 
people, from the misgoverament of ignorance, and the 
mischievous designs of demagogues working apon the 
passions of benighted and degraded classes. It will 
be conecded, also, that conditions regulating the ballot, 
so far as it concerns the election of Federal officials at 
least, should be uniform all over the land; since in the 
choice of such agents or rulers, citizene are to act 
mainly in their relation to the nation, and not as be- 
longing primarily to the separate commonwealths, It 
will be conceded, further, that a steady refererce in 
fixing the qualifications of voters should be had to the 
securing a growing homogenity in the mixed char- 
acter of our American population. 

A system recognizing these principles would be sat- 
isfactory. How to get it and get it into operation is 
not easy to say. A uniform suffrage law, extending 
over the whole United States, permitting allJoyal citi- 
zens who can easily read the Constitution in English 
and write well enough to register their own names to 
vote by ballot, according to check-lists, for Federa! of- 
ficers—such a law, faithtally enforced, would be all any 
could reasonably ask for, and enough to insure a trust- 
worthy expression of public sentiment at the polls. If 
the suffrage question is to be agitated, it should be 
with a view to some such general result, and not by 
temporary expedients to meet a temporary exigency. 
What are the safest conditions on which: American cit- 
izenship can intelligently be entrusted with the sup- 
port of American democratic institutions in the United 
States, is the broad inquiry to be met sooner or later. 
‘The easiest way to meet it would seem now to be to 
have it discussed in the respective States, and to en- 
deavor in them to approach the truest and fairest ar- 
rangement. So far as the rebellion has given the Fed- 
eral Government power or influence in the premises, 
both should be exercised so as to secure by the ballot 
the peace that has been won by the bayonet. If this 
requires negro suffrage, in whole or in part, negro suf- 
frage may become a necessity.— Transcript. 





Perit or Apvocatine Necro SurrraGE IN THE 
Porrit.—Editor of the Traveller:—The minister of 
the 2d Congregational ( Unitarian) Society in Concord, 
N. H., Rev. J. L. Hateh, having ventured boldly to 
advocate negro suffrage in his pulpit last Sunday, as a 
measure absolutely necessary, in order to complete the 
emancipation of the slaves and enable them to protect 
their own rights and interests, prominent members of 
the society have called a meeting of the parish, with 
the determination to shut him out of the pulpit bere- 
after. Such was the excitement, that, no sooner was 
the benediction pronounced, than an officer in the so- 
ciety declared the discourse “ d le!” and anoth- 
er “conservative republican” met the reverend gen- 
tleman in the entry as he passed out, shook his fist 
in his face, and called him a “ miserable puppy!” It 
should be added, that the clergyman had been pre- 
viously warned by these men not to preach any more 
anti-slavery sermons, or there would be trouble. The 
spirit of tyranny seems not to be confined to the 
South. Rev. Mr. Stewart, of the Unitarian Society 
in Nashua, was recently dismissed in a very summary 
manner for the same offence. 

Whether the friends of freedom, North as well as 


Soutn, will prevail in this case, we hupe is not doubt- 
ful eee 





ul. 
Concord, June 9. 





Neero Surrrace 1x New Hamesuire. The Uni- 
tarian pulpit in Concord, N. H., was closed against the 
minister of the Society, Rev. J. L. Hatch, yesterday, 
June 11, on account of bis having, against warning, 
advocated the right of the freedmen to the elective 
franchise on the previous Sunday. 

The friends of human rights and free speech se- 
cured Eagle Hall,—the largest in the city,—and there 
the Rev. gentleman repeated the objectionable dis- 
course last evening to a large and approving audience. 

The closing of the church has caused considerable 
excitement at Concord, and the end is not yet.—Trav- 
eller. 

<a 


“THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 





Rev. Chas. Lowe, of Somerville, Mass., who has re- 
cently had opportunity for extended observation in 
South Carolina and Georgia, preached an able dis- 
course on the Condition of the South on the 4th inst., 
in which he says :— 


“The people of South Carolina and Georgia are be- 
ginning now to hold meetings and make loyal profes- 
sions, in hope that by promptly declaring their desire 
to be in the Union again, they may receive greater 
leniency and ampler restoration of privileges from the 
Federal government. I think no one can be really ac- 
quainted with the character of these meetings, and of 
the persons who attend them, and not feel deeply so- 
licitous lest government shall be too much influenced 
by the representations they make. 

I believe the only safe course is to continue to hold 
military control of the conquered States until the con- 
dition of things shall have changed. This will change 
in two ways. 1. By the inpouring of an entirely 
new element of population. 2. By the change in the 
sentiment of the Southern people themselves. And a 
year or two hence the people will be prepared to adopt 
measures that would be impossible now, and will then 
be hampered by the results of premature action if 
State organization should be at once allowed. * * 

“ The fact is, they are as easily influenced and ver- 
satile as they are intense in the feeling they chance to 
hold ; and I see no reason why, if a proper method of 
dealing with them is pursued, we may not expect 
within a reasonable period, a pleasant harmony be- 


' tween the people of the two divided sections of our 


land. I say it a proper method is pursued—and this 
method I believe to be, while affording them protec- 
tion and kindness, and unrestricted business and in- 
dustrial opportunities,—to keep a firm hold upon them 
that shall restrain them from every act of disobedi- 
euce and continually compel their respect. 

«Tn fact, it is a simple application of accepted prin- 
ciples of surgery. The treatment of a ragged wound 
is, while trusting chiefly to nature’s recuperative pow- 
er, yet first to bring the parts together and bind them 
by a firm bandage in their place till there has been 
time for the flesh to heal and the ligaments to unite. 
Precisely the same principle holds for the cementing 
of these torn ties of sentiment and brotherly feeling. 
The natural working of sovial intercourse will be the 

per cure; buat the parts need bandaging for awhile. 
And the simplest compress is a strong military force.” 


AcTuAL ConpDITION OF THINGS In SouTH CaRo- 
tina. We have been permitted to publish, says the 
Transcript, the following passages from a private let- 
ter by a gentleman in South Carolina, whose oppor- 
tunities of observation there have been peculiar .— 


“ The war is not ended, as many fondly imagine. It 
only changes its form. The customs of society, the 
schools, the press, and the pulpits, the true accompani- 
ments and essentials of true freedom, now prefer their 
claims,—claims as unwelcome to nine-tenths of the 
Southerners as the Union without negroslavery. The 
return of the rebel soldiers to their homes has greatly 
embittered and emboldened the citizens, who, under 
the pressure of the war, had become somewhat soften- 
ed. The soldiers have, of necessity, laid down their 
arms, but only, apparently, to fall back on prejudice 
and hatred. 

The interior of South Carolina is as impenetrable to 
the friends of schools and the freedmen as ever, if not 
more so. Men in Charleston, professing Christianity 
and Unionism, declare to me solemnly, that they ‘ re- 
gard putting arms into the hands of negroes as a sin in 
the eyes of both God and man.’ The same class of 
men declare they ‘ will have their own preachers, in- 
stead of Northern ones.’ Prominent men of all classes 
say, ‘ We accept the Union only on condition the ne- 
gro be left out.’ Even Gov. Aiken said to me, ‘I 
cannot believe the negro emancipation will be any- 
thing but a failure. The whites of the South cannot 
live with them if free.” By-the-by, I have in my pos- 
session some account books of a bluckade-running com- 
pany, wherein the name of ‘ William Aiken’ appears 
as a stockholder, and L cannot learn that any such man 
lived in Charleston, except the Governor. Some 
prominent men, trom whom you would expect better 
things, roundly assert that ‘ there will be a Confedera- 
cy yet.’ 

Now, if these things be done in ‘the n tree’ 
what may be expected in ‘the dry ?’ The disbanding 
of the national army delights the rebels. Only this 
week, one of the largest landholders of the Suuth told 
me that the planters of the interior would dictate 
terms to the negroes; that if they set up claims to 
freedom, they would be driven away. The vast in- 
terior will long be governed by the slave oligarchy, 
unless an armed force precede the friends of the treed- 
men, the planters of schvuols, churches, and the press.” 

RRS OTD SA Ts ge Te 

tH The President has issued a proclamation ap- 
pointing Judge Sharkey Provisional Governor of 
Mississippi, with power to call a Convention of Dele- 
gates tor the amendment of the State Constitution. 
This Proclamation closely resembles the one in re- 
gard to North Carolina. ' 

dhicsicenepuiehacs pian svalaibiile 

ig Miss Anna E. Dickinson is visiting Richmond, 
and will make a speech there. In no place are ideas 
and principles such as hers more needed. 





S@ Mrs. Sigourney, early and favorably known 
among the poets of America, died recently in Hart- 
ford, at the ripe age of eighty-four. Her published 
works, in prose and verse, are said to be nearly fifty 





in number. 


WHAT WENDELL PHILLIPS SAID. 

The New York Evening Post remarks, under this 
heading— 

The Anti-Slavery Standard of this week gives a re- 
port of the speech delivered by Wendell Phillips at 
the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, correct- 
ing the stupid blunder of the Boston telegrapher. Mr. 
Phillips made no suggestion for the repudiation of the 
national debt. He simply declared that the nation 
should never consent to assume the payment of the 
rebel debt—a conclusion which all loyal men will ap- 
prove. He has fair cause of complaint against the 
careless or malicious reporter who sent over the wires 
the garbled account of his speech. 





Sexator Somner has received from the colored 
men of North Carolina a petition to be presented to 
President Johnson, asking for the right to vote. It is 
signed by upwards of two thousand names. Among 
other things it says: “It seems to us that men who 
are willing on the field of danger to carry the musket 
of a Republic, in the days of peace ought to be per- 
mitted to carry its ballots ; and certainly we cannot 
understand the justice of denying the elective fran- 
chise to men who have been fighting for the country 
while it is freely given to men who have just returned 
from four years’ fighting against it.” 

The petitioners then say to the President: “ As 
you were once « citizen of North Carolina, we need 
not remind you that up to 1835 free colored men voted 
in this State, never, as we have heard, with any detri- 
ment to its interests.” The petitioners conclude as 
follows: “ What we desire is, that, preliminary to 
elections in the returning States, you would order the 
enrolment of all loyal men without regard to color.” 
Senator Sumner has to-day forwarded the petition to 
the President.—Boston Transcript, 8th. 





AN UNPLEASANT STORY FROM VIRGINIA. 

New York, Jane 13. A Virginia correspondent of 
the 7'ribune ridicules the idea of there being any con- 
siderable number of white Unionists in that State. 
There were not ten in three counties, and yet the 
management of the State is handed over to white 
Unionists. 

The spirit of these people is shown in the remarks 
of a Richmond lawyer, who exclaimed :—“ Had it 
not been for your securing the services of the d—d 
nigger, or had we two years ago offered him his free- 
dom for those services, we should have been a tree peo- 
ple now.” Tell any leading Southerner that our suc- 
cess was not due to the aid of the negro, and he looks 
upon you with piteous scorn. 

‘This correspondent condemns the administration of 
affairs under Gen. Ord on the peninsula, saying that 
the negroes who have really been our friends are treat- 
ed shamefully. Other correspondents state that the 
slaveholders act more like fiends toward their late 
slaves, than like human beings. 

——— - 

Anvusr or THe Bracks in Ricumonp. The Fri- 
bune’s Richmond correspondence details the treatment 
the negroes are subjected to in that city and vicinity, 
showing that these poor people are treated by our au- 
thorities tar worse than they were by the slave-driving 
authorities both before and after the rebellion. An ap- 
peal from the Richmond negroes for protection is also 
published, closing with the declaration that all that is 
needed to restore slavery in full is the auction-block. 

The negroes in their appeal, state that they are re- 
quired to get some white person to give them a pass 
to enable them to attend to. their daily occupation, 
without which they are marched off to the negro bull 
pen. The rebel Mayor Mayo has been re-instated, and 
he has re-appointed his rebel policemen, who were no- 
torious and famous negro hunters, and who occupy 
themselves in entering the houses of inoffensive ne- 
groes, dragging the inmates outand imprisoning them. 





IMMENSE DAMAGES FROM THE OVERFLOW OF THE 
Mississivri River. The water, all the way down 
from Cairo to Vicksburg, has done and is doing im- 
mense damage. With the exception of a very few 
places, it has overflowed on both sides. It may be that 
by the loss of fencing and other damages, no opportu- 
nity will be offered for planting until it is too late to 
make even a crop of corn. From Helena to Vickst 
burg, the levees are breken in the course of almost 
every mile. The very few who have fortunate 
enough to escape the damaging effects of the overflow 
are making good crops. These latter present a healthy 
appearance. Not far from Helena are one or two 
plantations in a condition equalling that of peaceful 
times. Those who are effected by the overflow will 
not make any cotton crop all this year. In some 
places the planters will be prevented from rais- 
ing acrop for two seasons to come—attributable to 
the loss of fencing and levees. At different points 
mansion houses and cotton gins are actually tumbling 
into the river. 





Tre WreECK OF THE STEAMER ADMIRAL Dupont, 
Anp Loss or Lire. The iron side-wheel steamer 
Admiral Dupont, 700 tons, Capt. Simeon Pepper, sail- 
ed from New York on Wednesday afternoon, June 
7, with sealed orders, bound for City Point, where, as 
was supposed, she was to take troops on board for 
Texas. She took on board at New York a small de- 
tachment of furloughed troops.returning to their regi- 
ments, numbering about forty. Her crew numbered 
thirty-two all told. Ona the morning of the 8th, at a 
little after 4 o’clock, in a dense fog, and running some 
nine miles per hour, she was run into by the British 
ship Stadacona, Capt. Stewart, from Philadelphia for 
St. John, N. B. in ballast, going about six miles. 
She was Struck on the starboard bow, just forward of 
the paddle box, carrying away her foremast, and the 
bow was completely crushed in, causing her to sink 
immediately, leaving the crew no time to save any- 
thing. The pilot, Capt. Brown, John Gardiner, 
Chief-Assistant Engineer, William Sallivan, porter, 
and two soldiers were carried down with the ship, but 
saved themselves by clinging to a boat and to the pi- 
lot house. 

The chapter of shipwreck does not end here. On 
the morning ofjthe LOth, at about 4 o’clock, the ship, in 
a fog, went ashore on Smith’s point, Nantucket, the 
crew and passengers of the steamer leaving her by 
boats drawn on shore by hawsers. They came to 
Hyannis by steamer, and arrived in Boston Saturday 
evening by the last train from the Cape. 

I1@™ New Orleans advices of the 6th, state that an 
important clue to the cause of the late disastrous ex- 
plosion at Mobile is thought to have been obtained. A 
man named Wail has been arrested, at Mobile, charg- 
ed with being implicated. He states that he and two 
other men on the night previous to the explosion 
placed torpedoes between the buildings containing 
powder; that the work was performed under the di- 
rection of a rebel major, who threatened them with 
instant death if they disobeyed ‘or offered to resist, 
and that the major afterwards lighted the fuse of the 
shell connected with the infernal arrangement. Tor- 
pedoes have also been discovered in rooms in the 
Custom House so arranged as to explode on opening 
the doors. Others have been found concealed in 
desks of the same building. 


Ixrernat Macuines. On the 80th ultimo two tor- 
bile, in a room which had not been used for some 
time. One was fastened to the door, so that on open- 
ing it the chance existed that it would explode. The 
result was happily averted by the cautious suspicion 
of the person who first attempted to enter the room. 
In the same rooin under some loose papers in a desk, 
with strings among the papers so that an explosion 
would be produced by any one atten.pting to remove 
the rubbish, another torpedo was found. This one 
was also gotrid of without doing any damage. The 
explosion of the torpedo attached to the door would 
have torn the upper part of the Court House to pieces, 
and great loss of life must have necessarily ensued. 


Tue Stave Trape. This trade is still active on 
some parts of the coast of Africa. There are several 
steamers engaged in carrying slaves from the coast, 
and they are too swift for the slow English cruisers. 
These steamers are rigged and painted so as to re- 
semble the Engtish mail steamers which run to the 
coast. They have been seen and chased several 
times, but not one of them has yet been captured, 
It was eopertad a short time ago that there were 1500 
slaves at Whydah awaiting shipment. One of these 
steamers was seen to come in twice to attempt their 
shipment, but she was so closely parsued by the 
cruisers that she put to sea both times, without ac- 
complishing her object. 


Tue Durcu Gar Cina. Prof. Maillefert, who 
has been engaged in removing the obstructions in 
James river, represents the Dutch Gap Canal as not 
only no failure, but a complete success. A number of 
vessels have passed through. ‘The action of the tide 
washes the debris left by exploding the outer wall, and 
it is confidently aaserted by practical men that the im- 
provement in the James river will be of immense 
value to shipping. 


IH About 16,000 hostile Sioux Indians, including 
4,000 warriors, are now assembled in the northern 
part of Dacotah, nearthe British boundary, and they 
threaten a raid upon the frontier settlements. A 
movement is on foot which will interfere with their 
hostile plans. 


Great Destruction or Governm ENT Prover 
tr. A fire occurred at Nashville,on Sunday,destroying 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of quartermas, 
ter’s and commisary stores—enough to supply 80, 
000 men for two years. 


Tue Haytran Revettion. News from Hayti to 
the 224 May states that the rebels had been driven to 
the mountains by Geffrard’s forces; that the revolu- 
tionary party was largely composed of Domini 
robbers, and the stability of Getlrard’s government is 
not doubted.—Journal. 
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THE NATION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
Will be published July 6, 1865. 

Its main objects will be— 

First—The discussion of the topics of the day, and, above 
all. of legal, economical and constitutional questions, with 
greater accuracy and moderation than are now to be found 
in the daily press. 

Second—The maintenance and diffusion of true democratic 
principles in society and government, and the advocacy 
and illustration of whatever in legislation or in manners 
seems likely to promote a more equal distribution of the 
fruits of progress and civilization. 

Third—The t and persistent consideration of the 

condition of the laboring classes at the South, as a matter 
of vital interest to the nation at large, with a view to the 
removal of all artificial distinctions between them and 
the rest of the population, and the securing to them, 
as far as eduoation and justice can do it, of an equal 
chance in the race of life. 
Fourth-—The enforcement and illustration of the doctrine 
that the whole community has the strongest interest, both 
moral, political and material, in their elevation, and that 
there can be no real stability for the republic so long as 
they are left in ignorance and degradation. 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the politica 
importance of popular education, and the dangers which 
a system like ours runs from the neglect of it in any por- 
tion of our territory. 


Sizth—The collection and diffusion of trustworthy in- 
formation as to the dition and pr ts of the South- 
ern States, the openings they offer to capital, the supply 
and kind of labor which can be obtained in them, and 
the progress made by the colored population in acquiring 
the habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh—Sound and impartial criticism of books and 
works of art. 

Tue Nation will not be the organ of any party, sect 
or body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort 
to bring to the discussion of political and social questions 
a really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of 
violence, exaggeration and misrepresentation, by which so 
much of the political writing of the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one 
of its most prominent features ; and pains will be taken 
to have this task performed in every case by writers pos- 
sessing special qualifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of 
the public generally, to have questions of trade and 
finance treated every week by a writer whose position and 
character will give his articles an exceptional value, and 
render them a safe and trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his 
work with some care, is about to start in a few days for 
a journey through the South. His letters will appear every 
week, and he is charged with the duty of simply reporting 
what he sees and hears, Jeaving the public as far as possi- 
ble to draw its own inferences. 

The following writers, among others, have been secured, 
either as regular or occasional contributors : 


LITERATURE, 








Henry W. Lonereuuow, 
J. R. Lowen, 
Joun G. Wuirtier, 
Samvew Exrsor, (Ex-Pres. Trin. College, Hart- 
ford,) 
Prof. Torrey, (Harvard,) 
Dr. Francis Lisner, 
. Prof. Cutty, (Harvard,) 
Cuartes E. Norrox, 
Judge Bonn, (Baltimore,) 
Epuunp Quincy, 
Prof. W. D. Warrxey, (Yale,) 
Prof. D. C. Gitman, (Yale,) 
Judge Daty, 
Prof. Dwieat, (Columbia College, ) 
Judge WAYLAND, 
Freperick Law O-MsTep, 
Rev. Dr. McCutntock, 
Rev. Dr. Tuompson, 
Rev. Paiturs Brooks, 
Rey. Dr. Bettows, 
C. J. Sriuue, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, 
Bayarp TAYLor, 
C. A. Bristep, 
Cc. L. Brace, 
Ricaarp Grant Waire, 
WituiamM Liorp Garaison, 
Sypney Grorce Fisuer, 
Tueropore TiLtox, 
Gam HamItton, 
R. H. Sropparp, &e. &c. 
A more extended list will be published in a few days. 
Terms, $3 per annum. 
JUSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


No. 130 Nassau st., New York. 
June 16. 





MARRIED—In this city, May 10, by Rey. L. A. Grimes, 
Mr. Bensamin F. Wasuineron to Miss Mary A. Sanp- 
LING. 

In New Bedford, May 18, by Rev. Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Cuartes Brook to Mrs. Mary A. Remrnoton, 





DIED—In Cambridgeport, June 6, Mr. Neuson L. Psr- 
Kins, aged 46. Deceased was a native of North Carolina, 
but had resided for several years in Boston and vicinity, 
where his industrious and exemplary character, his pub- 
lic services in behalf of those identified with him by 
complexion and condition secured the respect and esteem 
of a large circle. The recollection of his many virtues 
will prove a perpetual solace to his bereaved wife and chil- 
dren. He was connected with various societies, including 
the Prince Hall Masonic Lodge, which latter were promi- 
nent as mourners nt the funeral. N. 











WANTED, 
SITUATION as travelling nurse to wait upon an in- 
\ valid lady. Good references can be given. Apply 
at 57 Joy street, or at the Anti-Slavery office, 221 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
une 9. 


Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


RE the most perfect purgative which we are able to 
LA. produce, or which we think has ever yet been pro- 
duced by anybody. Their effects have abundantly shown 
to the community how much they excel the ordinary med- 
icines in use. They are safe and pleasant to take, but 
powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimulate 
the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions 
of itsorgans, purify the blood, and expel disease. They 
purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their 
natural action, and impart a healthy tone, with strength 
to the whole system. Not only do they cure the every- 
day complaints of everybody, but also formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. While they produce powerful eff ets, they 
are, at the same time, in diminished doses, the safest and 
best physic that can be employed for children. Being su- 
gar-coated, they are pleasant to take ; and, being purely 
vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures have 
been made which surpass belief, were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character as to 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen 
and physicians have lent their names to carry to the pub- 
lic the reliability of our remedies, while others have sent 
us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffer 
ing fellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our 
American Almanac, containing directions for the use and 
certificates of their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and pain aris- 
ing therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all diseases 
which require an evacuant medicine. hey also, by puri- 
fying the blood and stimulating the system, cure many 
complaints which it would not be onpgowe they could reach, 
such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous 
Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Goat, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its fanctions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations which they make no profit on. Demand 
Ayen’s, and take no others. The sick want the best aid 
there is for them, and po 4 should have it. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and 
sold by all druggists. 
2m. 


June 2. 
Farm for Sale Franklin, Mass., 


ONTAINING thirty-five acres of til 
C including eight ac-es of peony a oo 
barn, and carriage-house, all in excellent order, built 
some fourteen years ago, with all the modern improve- 
ments, range, bath, &e. Also, apple, pear and peach 
trees, grapes, currants, ete. Further information can be 











obtained at the Anti-Sla Office, No. 221 Washington 
Street, Boston. eK Sia 
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Ghe Hiberator. 
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TO MRS. LINCOLN. 
22 May. 


Homeward—that sacred way 

To woman's inmost heart ever the best ; 
Home, to those holy haunts 

The joys of complemented lives bave blest ; 
Home, whence thou comest forth 

With the wild pulsing of that mighty change ; 
Home, to whose zolemn gloom 

Thou goest alone—thyeelf to self moet strange. 


Called from life’s level plane” 
To lead that high-souled, self-forgetting band 
No class or years can bound, 
The holy and heroic women of the land, 
*Twere vain, indeed, to hope 
Thy steps up smooth and sunny slopes should tend ; 
Ah, via dolorosa 
They must pass who own the Highest as their friend. 


Thou chastened mother heart ! 

In lofty halls and lowly wayside homes 
Pale mothers waited long 

The bounding footstep that, 0, never comes ; 
And thou, in gorgeous state, 

Seemed but a looker on; not of them—them / 
But, bark, a call to thee! 

And from thy bleeding breast thou torest a gem. 


Wife deeply sanctified ! 
They fell, in thousands, by the traitor hand! 
And widows, through hot tears, 
Smiled proudly that they fell for Mother-land ! 
Yet not to thee they turned ; 
Thine toiled—yet still thy hand could smooth his brow; 
He rev_i—those thousand hearts 
In tenderest sympathy yearn toward thee now. 


Yes, leader, now, indeed ; 

The dark-draped throng, all one in glorious grief, 
Press fondly to thy side, 

Gazing with thee, where, round their martyred Chief, 
Their Hero-martyrs stand, 

Crowned by His hand who died to save a World, 
And by that cruel death 

Sin from its haughty height of empire hurled. 


Not lost, to thee or them— 

That which we once have loved is never lost ! 
Time’s clouds may lower between, 

The grave may shut its portal, sealed with frost, 
And hours may often come 

When cloud and frost are all we see and feel ; 
But, in the heart’s night-bush, 

Close to those yearning hearts their still steps steal, 
And, ever, ‘round our way 

A presence hovers sense may not reveal. 


Homeward—but not alone, 

No, not alone! for, lo! one hand is grasped 
By Sorrows sanctified, 

The other with unchanged affection clasped 
In theirs who know not pain ; 

And thus the earthly grief and heavenly joy 
Shall steady all thy steps— 

Thy molton being, freed from all alloy, 
More pure and bright shall flow, 

Till Woman, Wife and Mother shall ascend 
To complement again 

That Life whose fame and progress cannot end. 

Boston, Mass. Atswina SEYMOUR. 
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REUNION. 


An end at last! The echoes of the war—— 
The weary war beyond the western waves— 

Die in the distance. Freedom’s rising star 
Beacons above a hundred thousand graves! 


The graves of heroes who have won the fight, 
Who in the storming of the stubborn town 

Have rung the marriage peal of might and right, 
And scaled the cliffs, and cast the dragon down. 


Peans of armies thrill across the sea, 

Till Europe answers—“ Let the struggle cease, 
The bloody page is turned ; the next may be 

For ways of pleasantness and paths of peace ! ”— 


A golden morn—a dawn of better things— 
The olive-branch——clasping of hands again— 
A noble lesson read to conquering kings— 
A sky that tempests had not scoured in vain. 


This from America we hoped and him 
Who ruled her ‘in the spirit of his creed.” 
Does the hope last when all our eyes are dim, 
As History records her darkest deed ? 


Tho pilot of his people through the strife, 

With his strong purpose turning scorn to praise, 
Fen at the close of battle reft of life, 

And fair inheritance of quiet days. 


Defeat and triumph found him calm and just, 

He showed how clemency slfould temper power, 
And, dying, left to future times in trust 

The memory of his brief victorious hour. 


O’ermastered by the irony of fate, 

The last and greatest martyr of his cause ; 
Slain like Achilles at the Scwan gate, 

He saw the end, and fixed “the purer laws.” 


May these endure, and, as his work, attest 
The glory of his honest heart and hand— 
The simplest, and the bravest, and the best— 
The Moses and the Cromwell of his land. 


Too late the pioneers of modern spite, 
Awe-stricken by the universal gloom, 

See his name lustrous in Death’s sable night, 
And offer tardy tribute at his tomb. 


But we who have been with him all the while, 
Who knew his worth, and loved him long ago, 
Rejoice that in the circuit of our isle 
There is no room at last for Lincoln's foe. 
Joun Nicnot. 
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COLUMBIA VICTRIX. 
Choose your new Union flag, 
Lift it on high ! 
Blue as the garb of hope, 
Blue as the sky. & 
Wipe out the slavish stripes, 
Home from thy wars, 
Rest as in summer time 
Under the stars ! 


God bless Columbia, 
Free from the stain, 
Rid of the curse of old, 
Saved by her pain ! 
After the battle-storm 
Peace heal her scars ! 
Heaven be her banner now, 
Crowded with stars ! 
April, 1865. 


W. J. Lixron. 


_——— 


A MAY IDYL. 
The Spring is here ; the sweet May blooms, 
Like snow-flakes, whiten all the air ; 
I smell! the delicate perfumes 
Of apricot and pear. 


' I wander down the garden slopes, 
And take the path that nearest leads 
To where, in blind assurance, gropes 
My buried store of seeds, 


Ah! Nature fails. me not! She keeps 
Her promise sacred as of old ; 

See where her glad fulfilment peeps 
Up through the softened mould ! 


Pansies and pinks and daffodils— 
A brave array of bursting green ; 

Prophetic of the bloom that fills 
The summer days with sheen. 


A handful of unsightly seed— 
That was the simple gift I brought ; 
And, lo! in answer to the deed, 
A miracle is wrought. 
—Religions Monthly. 


‘ labor, 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ABRAHAM LINQOLN: 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
BY AUGUSTE LAUGEL. 


[ Translated for the Liberator from the Revue des deux Mondes.] 





High above all men whom the American civil war 
has placed in view and given to fame, Abraham Lin- 
coln stands henceforth as the purest and the greatest. 
After some years of struggle and anxiety, after hav- 
ing so long hoped against hope, and seen so much 
precious blood shed in vain upon the soil of Virginia, 
the twice-elected President believed he was about to 
reach his aim. He had almost accomplished the 
formidable task imposed upon him by events and by 
the popular will; and at the very moment when it 
seemed as if Fortune could refuse him nothing, 
when he was about to reach the late fruit of so much 
death—a death cowardly and traitorous— 
snatched him away. A_ succession of brilliant 
victories had at length opened the gates of Rich- 
mond, and the remains of that army which had so 
long defied the North were obliged to lay down their 
arms. Surrounded by almost delirious transports of 
joy, no words but of gentle kindness were heard from 
Mr. Lincoln. Never was victor more modest, one 
might almost say more humble. He had been to 
Richmond, he had entered for a moment the house 
of Jefferson Davis, some black regiments had passed 
in review before him, he had shown to Virginia the 
President of the United States: but amid the smoke 
of the burning city, the gleam of bayonets, and the 
noise and confusion of war, he himself thought only 
of peace. He had not hastened to Richmond to sign 
lists of proscription; no gust of pride or hatred could 
enter that soul, so naturally humane, filled with the 
tenderness of such a multitude of emotions during 
so many years. How many times, in journeying 
from Washington to the camp, and from the camp 
to Washington, had he gone up and down the slug- 
gish Virginia rivers a sombre, careworn visitor, seen 
oftener by the army on the morrow of a defeat than 
on the eve of victory! This time, all was done. 
Grant and Sherman now overran, at will, those 
provinces where every inch of ground had been so 
long contested. For the first time, Mr. Lincoln might 
return light-hearted to the capital. Wisdom forbade 
his joy to be of long duration, and hardly had he 
arrived, when he convoked his ministers, to consult 
with them upon the recent events, and the pacification 
of the South. He spoke of Lee with kindness, 
ready to extend his loyal hand to a captain who had 
been upon the field of battle a loyalenemy. This is 
the language he used gn the morning of the 14th of 
April: that very evening, he was assassinated. His- 
tory shows us a few great sovereigns thus struck 
down in the midst of great designs, on the eve of im- | 
portant decisions, on the morrow of memorable ac: | 
tions; but if they paid so dear for greatness and for | 
glory, they at least bought them for their whole 
lives, for their children, and for their entire posteri- | 
ty. Democracy draws from the shades of private | 
life her favorite of a day, and having laid upon him 
for a time the accomplishment of tasks almost re- | 
gal, she commands his abdication. Is it now her | 
will that a few years of precarious authority without 
futurity shall cost as dear as crowns and empires ? | 
Must her chiefs, too, be victims devoted to be sacri- | 
ficed ? 
stalked round palaces, now lie in wait for those pop- 
ular magistrates that are here today and gone to- | 
morrow? Must they too pass on through snares and 
swords ? 








Shall assassination, which hitherto has only | 
| 





sachusetts may take pride in the history of his little 
State; the greater part of the States washed by the 
Atlantic have traditions and memories ; but Indiana, 
Ohio, Ivinois have as yet no history. The inhabitant 
of those vast regions who feels himself irresistibly 
called to such high destinies, is above all an Ameri- 
ean. He is, and is determined to be, the citizen of a 
great country. He is determined to measure the pow- 
er by the immensity of its provinces, and his patriot- 
ism literally knows no bounds. During the long 
years of peace and prosperity of the first half of the 
present century, this national passion of the Ameri- 
can people was almost anknown to itself. It had 
merely burst out in eruptions few and far between, 
seeming to superficial observers to wear itself out in the 
endless strifes of hostile interests. The civil war 
brought it out in all its strength. Europe might think 
the United States had become a simple agglomeration 
of provinces, and even in America some minds had 
reached a mistaken conclusion as to the true char- 
acteristics of the confederation. But when its flag 
was insulted, the American people st20d revealed to 
itself. It vowed to remain a people. It saw on one 
side the principle of Union—the great native land, 
and on the other, State sovereignty—the little native 
land. Itdid not hesitate an instant, but chose the 
great country, and made ready for every sacrifice. 
Who better than the former deputy of Illinois conld 
represent the wishes and the popular instincts, and be- 
come the living image of that patriotism without al- 
loy, proud of the past, but prouder still of the promise 
of the future ¢ 

Faith in the Union has been the dominant feature 
of Mr. Lincoln’s policy. His whole conduct is easily 
explained when one seeks amid the confusion of 
events, words and deeds, for this clue, so strong and 
tightly drawn. At the first glance, he understood the 
character of the war. He well knew his enemies, 
and knew them to be formidable. We do not find in 
his speeches a word which indicates that he was ever 
self-deceived as to the difficulties of his task. He 
had already foreseen them when he took leave of his 
neighbor. and friends at Springfield in these touching 
words, where it seems to me we can read his whole 
character, such as after days weresto reveal it to his 
country :— 


‘No one not in my position can appreciate the sad- 
ness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe all 
that lam. Here I have lived more than a quarter of 
a century, here my children were born, and here one 
of them lies buried. 1 know not how soon I shall see 
you again. A duty devolves upon me which is, per- 
haps, greater than that which has devolved upon any 
other man since the days of Washington. He never 
would have succeeded except for the aid of Divine 
Providence, upon which he at all times relied. I feel 
that I cannot succeed without the same Divine aid 
which sustained him, and on the same Almighty Be- 
ing I place my reliance for support; and I hope you, 
my friends, will all pray that 1 may receive that Di- 
vine assistance without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain. Again i bid you all an 
affectionate farewell.” 

It was not pride that made him find his place in his- 
tory by the side of Washington ; there is nothing in his 
tone but gentleness, modesty and goodness. But he un- 
derstands the present danger,and already is futurity re- 
vealed to that soul gifted with the foresight that belongs 
to the pure and disinterested. With these thoughts 
he quitted the State he loved so much, and that he was 
never more to behold. Let us recall the circumetan- 
ces in the midst of which he received the presidential 
power from the hands of his feeble predecessor. 
Washington and even the Capitol itself were full of 
traitors. The treasury was empty, no navy, no army, 
a few officers, all personal friends of the rebels, the 
houses of Congress profoundly divided, public opinion 
almost as warmly roused against the abolitionists as 
| against the secessionists, confusing them together in 
its thoughtless rage ; a disposition, tacit or avowed, to 
avoid all immediate, direct struggle with slavery, with 


Henceforth, the life of Mr. Lincoln belongs to His- | the idea of bringing back, if it were possible, those 


tory : and she will recall his humble beginning only 
to contrast it with the grandeur of his end. She 
will not follow him step by step as he climbed from 
the most obscure ranks to the great theatre of pub- 
lic life, by dint of patience, intellect and will. The 
life of the fields and the open air of the Western 
plains formed this robust nature for the struggles 
it was to undergo. Like almost all the Western 
people, be did a little of every thing. He command- 
ed a flat-boat on the Mississippi, and was a rail- 
splitter, cutting and sawitig wood for the fencing of 
farms in Illincis. The great rivers and the prai. 
ries taught him more than books. He tells us him- 
self that it was during his trips on the Mississippi 
that he began to hate slavery as he remarked the con- 
trast between the States that had preserved this in- 
stitution and those that had never known it. It is from 
the wilderness, among the woods, the wild flowers and 
newly-planted fields that he took that love of inde- 
pendence, that contempt of etiquette, that respect for 
labor. He began late to study law ; but his originali- 
ty was already in flower, and under the forms and 
skilrul circumlocution of the civilian there was some- 
thing frank and ingenuous, as it were a perfume of the 
svil. From law to politics there is in the United States 
but a single step; every lawyer covers a politician. 
The political career of Mr. Lincoln was not long. 
At the outset, he found himself face to face with an ad- 
versary who would have been formidable to any 
other mar. For several years, Mr. Lincoln struggled 
in Illinois against the preponderating influence of 
that Douglas whom men called “ the little giant of the 
West.” Gifted with wonderful eloquence, knowing 
how to flatter and excite to madness the democratic 
passions of that Western population, so lively, so en- 
thusiatic, and so easily led away, Douglas was aston- 
ished to find a competitor worthy of him in this 
somewhat awkward man, without oratorical ability, 
who had hardly time to read any thing but the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and a few law-books. The skilful rhet- 
oric of the Democratic agitator was turned aside by 
that acute logic, that robust good sense, that familiar 
speech, sometimes serious, sometimes jesting, always 
manly and honest. It has been too often said, that in 
the Convention of the Republican party which met 


whom it still considered as erring brothers, the na- 
tional sentiment taking shelter under the formula of 
“the Union as it was,” but in reality disposed in its 
blind fervor to restore to the South more than its old 
privileges ;—this was what surrounded Mr. Lincoln 
on his accession to office. In the tide of opinions, 
passions and conflicting projects, he perceived but one 
immovable point, and on that he planted himse#. All 
else might change, but one thing must remain stand- 
ing,—the Union. The great sagacity of Mr. Lincoln 
quickly discriminated between what was false, arti- 
ficial and perishable in the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people, and what was stable and fundamental. 
The eye does not perceive the tenacious root which al- 
most forms a part of ‘the rock beneath the svil ; it only 
takes cognizance of the branches, leaves and flowers 
that are the sport of the sun and the air: but when 
the tempest has swept away all these, life still takes 
refuge in the root. 

The prudent and almost timid attitude of Mr. Lin- 
coln at the beginning of his presidential term is ex- 
plained by his great deference for public opinion : great 
reserve, too, was imposed upon him by the very cir- 
cumstances of his elevation to power. For long years, 
the Democratic party had reigned paramount at Wash- 
ington. ‘The Republican party had neither the tradi- 
tions nor the prestige which are acquired by the long 
exercise of authority. Iteven owed its triumph in 
the elections to the division of its adversaries. Mr. 
Lincoln was regarded as an intruder at that Capitol 
where men like Sumner, Seward and Chase had been 
so long looked upon as strangers. Iam, for my own 
part, convinced that on the day when Mr. Lincoln en- 
tered the White House, he said to himself, in the sol- 
emn stillness of his conscience—‘‘ I will be the Libe- 
rator of four millions of slaves. Mine has been the 
hand chosen to strike the death-blow of the servile in- 
stitution.” Ought he, could he say it aloud from the 
balcony of the Capitol? If he had done so, he must 
have passed for a fool and a fanatic. Such a declara- 
tion would perhaps have provoked a civil war at the 
North. It would at least have aroused such resistance 
that all would have made shipwreck in the division of 
parties,—the Constitution, the laws, the principle of 
the Union itself. Mr. Lincoln had but one mission, to 





in Chicago in 1860, Mr. Lincoln was chosen as a can- | save that principle ; and how could he fulfil it, if he 
didate for the Presidency merely because he gave | audaciously separated himself from public opinion ? 
umbrage to no one; and that his very obscurity was | He must, then, wait patiently until the whole country, 


considered as his principal claim. It is true that for 
atime it was expected that Mr. Seward would be 
chosen: the nomination of Mr. Lincoln was made to 
propitiate the West, of which the political importance 
had so greatly increased as to weigh down the scale 
into which it should be cast. But there would have 
been no sense in such a propitiation if Mr. Lincoln 
had not at the time been in high credit among the peo- 
ple of the West. He was not, then, a mere chance 
candidate. His great oratorical tourneys with Doug- 
las had brought him before the whole public. He was 
known as a formidable debater and an able lawyer; 
but his two great claims were his spotless integrity 
and his constant opposition to the encroachments of 
slavery. 


It must, however, be confessed, that Mr. Lincoln had 
not, in the eyes of the whole Union, when he, 
came into power, the prestige of a Madison, a Jeffer- 
son or an Adams. He knew it better than any one- 
else ; and his first act was to offer the Secretaryship 
of State to his rival, Mr. Seward, fully appreciating 
his vast acquirements, his elastic intellect, so ingenious 
and fertile in resources, and the high authority of his 
long parliamentary experience. We know what fol- 
lowed : when once the Union had been rent, and the 


war begun, Mr. Lincoln appeared fitter than any other | 


man by temperament, by character, and even by the 
circumstances of his elevation, to represent the Amer- 
ican people in the great crises through which it was 
about to pass. His ruling passion, and, so to speak, his 
only one, was found to be that of the nation. The 
word passion ought not, perhaps, to be used to express 
a resolute, calm, inflexidle ccnviction, a sort of inborn, 
inbred faith in the destiny of the American people. I 
have before had occasion to remark, in speaking of the 
West, that nowhere has the national sentiment pene- 
trated the souls of men so deeply as among the peo- 


man after man, should have received the rude, sharp 


lessons of war, till the public conscience, stirred to its 
depths, should yield to heroic inspirations and great 
and generous emotions. Mr. Lincoln was like the 
physician who knows the remedy, but may not use it 
till the supreme crisis has passed. They have been 
most unjust to Mr. Lincoln, and to the North itself, 
who accuse them of not having seized the arm of 
emancipation till the last hour, in a fit of despair and 
out of hatred to their enemies. That hatred was felt 
neither by President nor people ; and it should more- 
over be understood, that how great soever may be the 
cause of emancipation,—and it is not we who could 
ever strive to lessen its claim,—it comes to the Ameri- 
can people but after the national cause itself. While 
the maintenance of the Union seemed in a sort bound 
,up with this institution of the South and the guaran- 
tees the Constitution had given it, we may under- 
stand the trouble and embarrassment of statesmen 
place, between their love of their country and their 
hatred of slavery. 

Mr. Lincoln did not entirely escape from these un- 
»certainties. During his whole life, he had sincerely 
detested slavery, and he had a hundred times fore- 
told its angers. He could never believe with Mr. 
Douglas that the slave-laws were of the same nature 
as the Virginia oyster-laws, or any other local! laws of 
the States. He said publicly, on the 17th of June, 
1858, at Springfield, in Illinois, ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe that this govern- 
ment cannot be maintained, upheld on one side by lib- 
erty and on the other by slavery. Ido not believe 
that this Union will be dissolved, or that this house 
will fall; but it will cease to be divided.” At Chica- 
go, on the 12th of July, 1858, he said: “I have aiways 
hated slavery,—as much, I believe, as any abolition- 
ist. The American people regard slavery as a great 
social evil.” And in one of his public debates at 





ple beyond the Alleghanies. The inhabitant of Mas- 


Ottawa with Douglas, in 1858, he repeated—“ I cannot 
but hate slavery. I hate it because of its monstrous 
injustice.” On this point he never varied. Before as 
after his presidency, he often repeated this maxim : 
“Jf slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong.” Such 
was the language of the moralist. The President of 
the United States was restrained by all possible obsta- 
cles. He could advance only step by step in his 
Emancipation policy. He could not go faster than 
the people; but he constantly urged his friends 
toact upon public opinion, He had nothing to fear 
from publicity, and he appealed to the thousand voices 
of pulpit, tribune, and press. 

The Constitution formally forbade him all interfer- 
ence in the interior governments of the loyal States, 
and his first thought was, besides, to retain in the 
Union the frontier States of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, aad Missouri, where slavery still existed 
at the outbreak of the war. He must not dream of 
imposing its abolition upon them, but he urged upon 
them to amend their Constitutions, and generously of- 
fered them the support of the whole Union, to facilitate 
the transition from the old to the new order of things. 
He had at the same time an idea of peopling distant 
colonies with the black race, but he abandoned it 
when it was proved to him that the plan was imprac- 
ticable. When he was urged for the first time to is- 
sue a proclamation emancipating the slaves in the 
rebel States, he at once placed himself in a complete- 
ly practical point of view. ‘A proclamation,” said 
he, “ will emancipate nobody. A Bull might as well 
try his horns against the tail of a comet.” He allow- 
ed himself to be persuaded, however, and he soon 
understood that if the proclamation of liberty was 
without material effect, its moral effect would be im- 
mense in the North, at the South, and throughout the 
world ; that if it did not act upon the present, it would 
not fail to do so upon the future ; and he foresaw so 
clearly the indirect and distant consequences, that he 
solemnly announced it beforehand to the Southern 
States, and held them three months under the expec- 
tation of it. On the Ist of January, 1862, the proc- 
lamation was issued, and from that day we may date 
the abolition of slavery in the United States. 

The President was at times, notwithstanding, full 
of anxiety, and disturbed by doubt as to the future 
consequences of this great act. It was to be feared 
that the Supreme Court might some day decide the 
proclamation to be a dead letter by declaring it to be 
unconstitutional. Mr. Lincoln took advantage of the 
death of Chief Justice Taney, who had for thirty 
years been the docile tool of the Southern oligarchy, 
to offer the highest judicial function of the country 
to a decided enemy of slavery, Mr. Chase, although 
Mr. Chase had just retired from the Cabinet and taken 
a discontented if not a hostile attitude to the admin- 
istration. Whenever the abolitionists expressed fears 
with respect to the proclamation, he reassured them ; 
and he took every occasion to make the American 
people understand that so far as he was concerned, the 
character of the act was irrevocable. He said in his 
message of the 8th December, 1863: “I shall never 
retract or modify my emancipation proclamation, and 
I will never return to slavery a single person who 
has been made free by its terms, or by any act of 
Congress.” A year after,in view of the coming 
presidential clection, he repeated the same declaration, 
and added: “If by any way or by any means the 
people ever should lay upon the execu tive the obliga- 
tion of returning to slavery those whom my procla- 
mation has made free, it must choose another, not my- 
self, as the instrument of its will.” 

He pursued the emancipation policy with as much 


let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his or- 
phans ; todo all which may achieve and cherish a just 
anda lasting peace among ourselves and with all na- 
tions.” 

After such words, is it possible to accuse Mr. Lin- 
coln of having entered with reluctance upon the path 
to which the abolitionists had urged him from the be- 
ginning ? If he advanced slowly, it was because he knew 
he must not separate himself from the nation. Patience 
and moderation were not merely his natural qualities ; 
he esteemed them to be the duties of his high posi- 


selves unreservedly to their emotions of patriotism, 
indignation or wrath, he alone must be calm, for he 
was the President of all the States, rebel as well as 
loyal. While the Union was receiving such cruel 
blows, he would not himself be one to deal them. 
Never did an irritating expression or a word of bitter- 
ness escape from his lips. During my visit to Wash- 
ington at the beginning of the present year, it chanced 
to me to converse with him of President Davis. One 
“may judge of the moderation and the modesty of his 
language by these words, which I report literally : 
“ Our adversaries have been more fortunate than we ; 
for it has been their good luck to have for their chief 
one of the ablest of men,—very capable of conducting 
at the same time both civil and military affairs. As 
minister of war, Mr. Davis had known all the officers 
of the regular army. I had never seen but three of 
them before I came to Washington as President.” 
Long did his merciful heart recoil before the most im- 
perious necessities. There was great difficulty in ob- 
taining his consent to shoot deserters. He was always 
ready to pardon. He had no need to pardon attacks 
and ivjuries against his own person ;—-he ignored 
them. This goodness was not weakness. There was 
no place for that in a man so robust, so severe towards 
himself, and who had all his life breathed the air of 
liberty and undergone the collisions of democratic 
life. 

But with all that loftiness of soul, which from time 
to time took refuge in thoughts far above the vulgar 
politics, Mr. Lincoln was nothing of a doctrinaire. He 
had been brought up in the rude school of experience, 
and she always remained his sole guide. He did not 
pique himself upon an inflexible logic, and his strong 
will dispersed the array of useless formulas. Brooks 
had taught him less than men, and he thought no bet- 
ter of himself than of humanity at large. A man of 
the people, he did not think it possible to save a peo- 
ple in spite of itself. ‘“ Such as it is, I will run the 
machine,” he said, on attaining power. We have seen 
him on the question of slavery varying his language, 
and following with docility the pressure of necessity ; 
at first insisting only on preventing the extension of 
the servile institution in new territories; declar- 
ing hiniself, later, for gradual emancipation, then for 
immediate freedom ; and finally, after two years of 
civil war, arriving at the supreme resolution of free- 
ing three millions of slaves at a stroke of the pen; 
and not hesitating at length to demand of the nation 
the modification of its fundamental charter, so as to es- 
tablish unity and harmony between the facts and tie 
laws. [CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. |] 





THE SUPPRESSED TESTIMONY IN THE 
CONSPIRACY TRIAL. 


New York, June 4. The Cincinnati Commer- 
cial of June 2 says authority has just been given for 
the publication of an additional instalment of that 





tenacity as he did the principle of union itself trom 
the moment that the nation blended these two causes 
into one. It willbe remembered that, during the last 
summer, commissioners from the South entered into 
non-official conferences in Canada, near Niagara, with 
some of the political menof the North. Mr. Lincoln, 
not choosing to treat with them dire¢tly, contented 
himself with giving to those about to represent the 
North in this conference a note in the following terms, 
in which we find something of the keenness of the 
lawyer combined with the sagacity of the statesman: 
“To all whom it may concern: any proposition em- 


the Union, and the abandonment of slavery, which 
shall be presented with and by the consent of those 
who control the armies now in the field against the 
United States, will be received and examined by the 
executive power of the United States, and will be re- 
plied to in liberal terms as to all secondary and col- 
lateral points.” In the spring of 1865, the Vice 
President of the Confederacy, Mr. Stephens, having 
demanded a personal conference with Mr. Lincoln, 


Fortress Monroe; and there again he insisted as ener- 
getically upon the abolition of slavery as upon im- 
mediate submission to the Union ; and while testify- 
ing the most conciliating intentions, he refused to be 
drawn into compromises dangerous to the great princi- 
ples he was set to defend. 


During this long conference beld under the guns of 
Fortress Monroe, he did not for a single moment lose 
sight of his main object. In vain did Mr. Stephens 
intimate to him that the armies of the North and of 
the South would quickly become reconciled on new 
battle-fields, beneath the banners of all the States, 
while in the intoxication of great victories over a for- 
eign foe, the passions excited by civil war would give 
place to new ones; that the military honor of the 
South once saved, the political sacrifices would be less 
galling to its pride; Mr. Lincoln remained inflexible. 
He would neither buy the triumph of the Union at 
the cost of a foreign war, ™~ sacrifice the colored 
race to the ambition of his ¢ ..n people. 

Mr. Lincoln always realized that the abolition of 
slavery ought not to retain the character of a mere 
measure of public safety, defensive and military. So, 
when the great Baltimore Convention which bore him 
for the second time to the presidency demanded that 
he should submit first to Congress and then to the 
States an amendment of the Constitution, he hastened 
to do so, in order to efface from the laws of the coun- 
try the last trace of that fatal institution which had 
almost been its ruin. I was at Washington while the 
proposition for the amendment was discussed, and I 
koow with what interest the President followed all the 
phases of that memorable debate. His tone had for 
some time been touched with a singular solemnity, 
whenever he spoke of slavery. One delights to re- 
peat the words he addressed to Congress in his mes- 
sage of the Ist December, 1862. “ Fellow-citizens, we 
cannot escape from history. We all make a part of 
this Congress and this administration, and we shall be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. Neither-our in- 
significance nor our personal worth can guarantee any 
of us. The trial through which we are passing will 
leave around our names a memory of honor or of in- 
famy to the remotest generation. We say that we are 
defending the Union. The world will not forget it. 
We profess to be able to save it: the world takes note 
of the same. In freeing the slave, we secure all lib- 
erties. Other means might possibly succeed, but this 
is infallible.” 

This tone, already so noble, did but rise till it be- 
came religious in the discourse which he pronounced 
on the 4th of March 1865,—the day of his second in- 
auguration :— 

“The Almighty has His own purposes. ‘ Woe unto 
the world because of offences, for it mast needs be 
that offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose that Amer- 
ican slavery is one of these offences which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, hav- 
ing continued through His appointed time, He now 
wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offence came, shall we discern thereinany 
departure from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to him? Fond- 
ly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily away. 

Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondmen in 260 years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword—as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said, that the judgments of the Lord are 
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| portion of the testimony taken before the Military 
| Commission engaged in trying the accomplices of 


| Booth: 


Sanford Conover testified : Have resided in Cana- 
|da since October last; was conscripted into the 
| Confederate army and detailed to service in the War 
| Department of the Confederacy, at Richmond, under 
J. A. Seddon; while in Canada was intimate with 
Geo. N. Sanders, Jacob Thompson, Dr. Blackburn, 
Tucker, William C. Cleary, Captain Castlemain, Mr. 
Cameron, Porterfield, Captain Magruder and others. 
Also, knew Clement C. Clay and Gen. Carroll of 
| Tennessee; 1 know Mr. Surratt also, and J. W. 
Bootk, and visited these gentlemen in Canada. 
Saw Surratt there on several occasions last April, 
in Jacob Thompson’s room, also in company with 
x. N. Sanders and other rebels in Canada; I saw 
him about the 6th or 7th of April with Thompson, 
Sanders and Booth; at that time he delivered to 
Booth in my presence despatches from Richmond to 
Thompson trom Benj unin and from Jeff. Davis, the 


this Thompson conversed with me upon the subject 
of a plot to assassinate President Lincoln and Cabi- 
net, of which I gave notice before the assassination 
}in the V. Y. Zribune, the paper for which I corres- 
ponded ; 1 had been invited by Thompson to partic- 





these despatches from Davis, Thompson laid his 
hand upon the papers, and said—referring to the as- 
sassination and to the assent of the rebel authorities 
—* This makes the thing all right.” 

The despatches spoke of the persons to be assassi- 
nated, viz: Lincoln, Johnson, the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of State, Judge Chase and Gen. Grant. 
| Mr. Thompson said, on that occasion, or the day be- 
| fore, that the assassination proposed would leave the 
Government of the United States without a head; 
that there was no provision in the Cunstitution of 
the United States by which they could elect another 
| President. Mr. Welles was also named, but Mr. 
Thompson said it was not worth while to kill him. 
My first interview with Thompson on the subject of 
the assassination was in the early part of February. 
He had commissions from the rebel authorities for 
this work, and conferred one on Booth, or would 
confer one. ‘Thompson told me that Booth had been 
commissioned, and every man who would engage in 
it would be. 

1 had a conversation with Wm. C. Cleary on the 
day before, or the day of the assassination, at St. 
Lawrence Hall. We were speaking of the rejoicing 
in the States over the surrender of Lee and the cap- 
ture of Richmond. Cleary said they would have the 
laugh on the other side of their mouths in a day or 
two. I think this was the day before the assassina- 
tion. He knew I was in the secret of the con- 
spiracy ; it was to that he referred. Assassination 
was spoken of among us as commonly as the weather. 
Betore that, Sanders asked me if [knew Booth very 
well, and expressed some apprehension that Booth 





reckless, and he was afraid the whole thing would 
be a failure. 

I communicated to the 7'ribune the intended raid 
on St. Albans and the proposed assassination of the 
President, but they refused to publish the letter; i 
did this in March last as to the President's assassina- 
tion, also in February, I think—certainly before the 
4th of March ; Surratt delivered the despatches in 
Thompson's room four or five days before the assas- 
sination ; the whole conversation showed that Sur- 
ratt was one of the conspirators totake the Presi- 
dent’s life; it was also understood that there was 
plenty of money when there was atything to be 
done ; the conversation indicated that Surratt had a 
very few days before left Richmond ; I requested Mr. 
Gay of the Tribune to give information to the Gov- 
ernment, and I believe he did so. 

I saw Surratt in Canada three or four days in suc- 
cession in April last ; I had a conversation with him 
— about Richmond; I was introduced to 

im by Sanders; there was a proposition before the 
agent of these rebels in Canada to destroy the Cro- 
ton dam, by which the city of New York is supplied 
with water; Mr. Thompson remarked that there 
was plenty of force, and that the city would be de- 
stroyed by a general conflagration, and if they had 
thought of this sooner they might bave saved a great 
many necks; this wassaid a few weeks ago; Thomp- 
son, Sanders, Castlemain and Gen. Carroll were 

resent ; they had arms concealed aad a large num- 
cv of men concealed in Chicago—some 900—for 
the purpose of releasing the rebel prisoners there. 
About the same time, Dr. Blackburn proposed to 
poison the reservoirs, and made a calculation of the 
amount of poisonous matter it would require to im- 
pregnate the water so as to make an ordinary 
draught poisonous and deadly ; Thompson feared it 
would be impossible to collect so large a quantity of 
mR matter without suspicion and leading to 

etection ; Thompson approbated the enterprise and 
discussed it freely ; Cleary did the same; three or 
four days after the assassination, | saw J. H. Surratt 
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go to Washington as early as the 8th, tove 
| others $ I communicated this fact on the 9h of te 


}toa Justice of the Peace named Davidsor 
| after the assassination, communicated it t the Gov. 
| ernment ; Harper returned to Canada after the as 
| Sassination. 

I had a conversation with Clay in Toron: 
| February ; he spoke of the letter of Davis wh 
Sanders had exhibited ; he said that the end y 


justify the means. Surratt was pointed out to 1 
in Toronto last February ; I saw Booth there twoor 
three times, and sat at the table once with him ath 
| St. Lawrence, with Sanders, Scott and Steele: the 
were conversing with Booth and drinking wine with 
him at Sanders’ expense. I saw Herold in Canady 
in February. 
| Richard Montq mery testified: I knew J. Thom 
son and Clay, whom I met in Canada a nun at 
} times, also G. N. Sanders, J. B. Holcomb, B. Tucker 
|W. C. Cleary, Harrington Hicks, and others uni 
fictitious names ; ‘Thompson had several i 
| was Carron; Clay was Holt and Lacy and 7 
| J. Thompson said he had friends of the Con 
| all over the Northern States willing to go any lengths, 
}and he could at any time bave the tyrant Lit 
| and any of his advisers put out of the way ; that his 
friends would not consider it a crime, and that & 
| would be done for the cause of the Confederacy 
} In January,Thompson said at Montreal that a pro 
| position had been made to him to rid the world ol th 
tyrants, Lincoln, Stanton, Grant and others; th 






















knew the men who made it were bold, dar 
lable to execute anything they would underta 
that he was in favor of the proposition, but deter 
! his answer until he had consulted his government # 
| Richmond, and that he was then ofily waiting lot 
their approval. I have seen Payne (the prison 
a number of times in Canada; about the | 
1864, and also at the Queen's Hotel in Toronto, 
where I conversed with him. 
I bad an interview with Thompson ; several other 

had sought an interview while I was closeted 
| him, and been refused. In leaving Thompsons 10 

I saw Payne in the passage near the door, i 
| talking to him; Clay stopped me and finished tas 
| conversation with this man in an undertone; Wiel 
he left me, be said, “ Wait for me, | will return 
he soon came back and bade me good-bye, and asket 
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